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PSYCHOLOGY: WHAT IS IT ABOUT? 


HIS brief series of papers is written in the firm belief that 
the study of psychology is made more difficult and that the 
advance of psychology is checked, first, through the common failure 
to recognize explicitly the real subject-matter of the science and, 
secondly, through the underestimate of adequate description in psy- 
chology. Both tendencies reveal themselves in what I take to be a 
mischievous disregard for consistent, though provisional, definition 
and for adequate classification. There is need of courage to make - 
this avowal in the face of present-day disparagement of definition 
and classification ; but it seems to me very evident that for purposes 
as well of useful introspection as of fruitful experiment, the psy- 
chologist—student or teacher—needs to know what he is observing 
and deseribing. Until there shall be more explicit agreement on this 
fundamental question, one may be pardoned for recurring to it again 
and again. 

Any serious attempt to define and to classify forms of conscious- 
ness will act as a ‘‘red rag’’ waved in the face of many critics. The 
effort to define accurately and to classify in any detail is bound, they 
will urge, to result in a conservative clinging to conclusions once 
reached and in a love of schedules and schemes for their own sake. 
The system maker, they will insist, is likely to subordinate the facts 
to his classification and to cut down the truth to the measure of his 
framework. In the opening paper of this series I wish to discuss 
this criticism of definition and classification and to consider their 
position in psychology. The relation between the two may be 
simply stated: classification presupposes definition, and no satis- 
factory classification is possible unless the definitions on which it is 
based are self-consistent and strictly adhered to. Besides being 
founded on adequate definition, an ideal classification must, further- 
more, be made on a wise principle—in other words, it must employ 
an obvious, a simple, and a fruitful principle of division, and it 
must be complete enough to cover the facts under discussion. 

Up to a eertain point, all scientists classify and define the 
phenomena which they investigate. Every student must have a 
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notion of the objects of his study; and yet the facts taken one by 
one would defy the span of attention. Thus, the only chance alike 
for adequate description and for satisfactory explanation is, first, 
provisional definition and, then, such a grouping of the facts that a 
single pulse of attention and a single explanation will cover a whole 
mass of phenomena. But in spite of these obvious considerations 
psychologists in general underestimate the importance of careful 
and consistent definition. Most of the difficulties of our psycholog- 
ical text-books are due, in my opinion, to a certain looseness of con- 
ception, or at any rate of definition. The thoughtful student is 
actually checked in his psychological advance through his futile at- 
tempts to discover what his author means by a given term, or 
through his difficulty in reconciling really divergent accounts of an 
experience to which a single name is given. 

The failure to classify consistently and completely is less sig- 
nificant. Yet one really does not know a phenomenon till one has 
fully grasped its essential likenesses to other facts; and the complete 
knowledge of likenesses and differences implies an adequate classi- 
fication. It can hardly be maintained that writers of our text-books 
of psychology are always alive to the fact that the student is actually 
helped by careful classification and embarrassed both by the omis- 
sions and by the inconsistencies of faulty systems. In most psy- 
chology books one finds, it must be admitted, enumerations in place 
of systematic groupings, classifications on conflicting principles, 
errors and inconsistencies of all kinds—for example, the intrusion of 
‘‘ijmages’’ into the class of psychic elements, and the lack of any 
mention of ‘‘association’’ under the head of ‘‘psychie connection.”’ 

Yet the modern attitude of disparagement toward definition and 
classification has its roots in a justified apprehension of the dangers 
with which each procedure is beset. On the one hand, definition 
and classification may be premature and overrigid; and, more spe- 
cifically, both may be merely verbal. The force of this second criti- 
cism must at once be admitted. Psychology, in the hands of a 
teacher who lays stress on verbal definitions and on traditional 
groupings, may become a mere text-book subject, a memorizing of 
verbal statements and of uncomprehended schedules. And a science 
degraded into a study of words and formule is worse than useless, 
it is degenerate. But definition and classification rightly conceived 
are not verbal; and a definition, though expressed in a form of 
words, is not a form of words, but a meaning, the statement of 
verified and then generalized experience. No teacher worth the 
name will allow a student to recite a definition without concretely 
illustrating it, or to study an attempted classification without first 
framing one on the basis of his own experience. 
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The justice of the more general criticism has also frankly to be 
acknowledged. The systematic psychologist is in truth beset by the 
temptation to base definition on insufficient observation, and he some- 
times refuses to abandon or widen definitions once gained and 
classifications once tabulated in favor of the results of fresh observa- 
tion. In both eases scientific progress is checked at its source. But 
if is foolish to foreswear classification on the ground that it may be 
cverworked, to refuse, as it were, to make use of a set of pigeonholes, 
lest one put things into the wrong places or become so enamored of 
a given arrangement that one is incapable of changing it. To alter 
the figure: definitions and the resulting classifications are not roosts, 
but perches for further flight. The advocates of careful definition 
and of logical and complete classification must be first to recognize 
that there is nothing sacred or unalterable in either. Definition and 
descriptive classification are, indeed, second in science, not first: 
they follow on analytic observation and must be altered with every 
supplement or correction of the results of observation. Again, 
definition and descriptive classification are second in science, not 
last: the scientist may not rest in awed contemplation of either, but 
must follow them by honest attempts at explanation. In a word, the 
role of classification and of definition is neither the initial part nor 
the final one, yet each has an important and a somewhat neglected 
part to play. One may, indeed, compare the value of definition and 
erouping for the student of science to the use of the grammatical 
paradigm for the student of language. By the older method the 
student learned rules and paradigms as a preparation for reading; 
by the so-called natural method he attemps to read with blithe dis- 
regard of rule and form. Ideally, however, the study of grammar 
is the second stage in learning a language, just as the framing of 
definition and table is a middle stage in all scientific study. 

I have so far spoken of the value of definition and classification to 
the student of what is called purely introspective psychology. It 
seems to me that both are essential, also, to the widening of the 
science; and since a concern for experimental and comparative psy- 
chology is often regarded as a reason for the neglect of definition and 
classification, I shall briefly state the important reasons for the 
opposite view. In my opinion, no student can be fitted for the 
experimental investigation of the nature and conditions of an experi- 
ence who is incapable of the definition and the classification essential 
to the identification of experiences and to the interpretation alike of 
consciousness and of behavior. It is not difficult to justify this state- 
ment: To bring about artificially a given result one must be able to 
describe, in advance, its essential characters—in a word, to classify 
it. It is therefore essential that one start with a preliminary, but 
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differentiated, knowledge of the object of study. Pasteur (to select 
an example outside the domain of psychology) could not have 
experimented on the effect of the air at different altitudes upon 
a substance in which bacteria thrive, had he not known 
what bacteria are and how to identify them.’ Similarly, Leh- 
mann could not have experimented on the possibility of recogni- 
tion without the occurrence of associated images, had he not been 
able to interpret his subjects’ record of the experience by his own 
knowledge of the nature of recognition. On the other hand, every 
student of the literature of experimental psychology has wasted 
hours of his time because the experimenters whose results he is study- 
ing have held hazy, shifting, and inconsistent conceptions of the very 
experiences which they purport to investigate. 

In comparative psychology, again, we infer the nature of the 
consciousness of animals from observation of their behavior and 
from examination of their structure—in particular, of their sense 
organs. At best the task is intricate and difficult, for we are all too 
prone to attribute to animals the experience which we think we 
should have if we acted as they act. The peculiar value of experi- 
mental comparative psychology is that it serves to check this tend- 
enecy and to provide a basis of fact for our inferences. But boxes 
: and labyrinths would avail little except in the hands of men who 
clearly know the nature of the consciousness which they attribute or 
deny to animals. On the other hand, the peculiar value of recent 

studies in animal imitation is precisely the careful analysis of imita- 
tion which the experimenters make, their distinction of objective 
imitation—that is, fortuitous repetition—from conscious, subjective, 
voluntary imitation, and their rigid exclusion of cases in which 
| their animals give indication of imitation only in the former un- 
psychological sense. 




































This defense of definition and classification is, I trust, no un- 
fitting introduction to a series of papers in which the effort will 
be made to define the basal fact of psychology and to outline the 
essential divisions of consciousness. 


PSYCHOLOGY AS SCIENCE OF THE IDEA: WHOSE IDEA? 









a 


Psychology has been variously defined as the science of ‘‘con- 
sciousness’’ or of ‘‘the mental life’’ or of ‘‘experience.’’ Of late 
years vigorous attempts have been made, from the most various mo- 
tives, to eject the term consciousness from our vocabulary, but, in my 










*Of. Frances H. Rousmaniere, “A Definition of Experirhentation,” this 
JouRNAL, Vol. III., p. 676. 




















PSYCHOLOGY AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS 677 
opinion, these efforts, though richly significant, are metaphysical, 
not psychological, in their import, since all are mainly concerned to 
overcome the dualistic opposition of. psychical to physical.” For, 
whether accurate or inaccurate, the attempt to balance the account 
of thought and thing—that is, to distinguish psychical from physical 
—is concerned with the problem of ultimate reality, not with the 
explanation and description of observed facts, and is therefore 
metaphysical, not scientific, in character. Tradition, however, and 
methodological expediency alike counsel us, as psychologists, to 
admit from our standpoint the every-day opposition of psychical to 
physical; to insist that, psychologically regarded, consciousness, or 
experience, is a primary fact; and to give over the essentially meta- 
physical attempt to reduce psychical to physical, or physical to psy- 
chical, or both to a more fundamental category. 

But even among psychologists who agree to define psychology, in 
a preliminary way, as ‘‘science of consciousness’’ or ‘‘science of the 
mental life’’ or ‘‘science of psychical phenomena,’’ there is disagree- 
ment in regard to the further limitation of the conception. There 
are, in truth, at least three contemporary conceptions of conscious- 
ness and accordingly three types of psychological theory. Psychol- 
ogy is conceived (1) as science of the mental state, or idea, (2) as 
science of the mental function, and (3) as science of the conscious 
self. I am myself profoundly convinced that consciousness is never 

2 James (“ Does ‘ consciousness’ exist?” this JouRNAL, Vol. I., pp. 477 ff.), 
Perry (“Conceptions and Misconceptions of Consciousness,” Psychological Re- 
view, Vol. XI., pp. 282 ff.) and Bawden (Philosophical Review, Vol. XI., pp. 
474 ff., Vol. XII., pp. 299 ff., Vol. XIII., pp. 298 ff., 541 ff., this Journat, Vol. 
I., pp. 62 ff.) seek to gain this end by coordinating psychical and physical under 
a higher concept—‘ experience” or “action.” Woodbridge (“The Nature of 
Consciousness,” this JouRNAL, Vol. II., pp. 119 ff., “ The Problem of Conscious- 
ness,” in the Garman Commemorative Volume, pp. 137 ff.) and Montague (this 
JourRNAL, Vol. II., pp. 309 ff.) Yon the other hand, subordinate consciousness to 
thing by conceiving consciousness as a relation (coordinate with space and time) 
between things. It could be shown, I think, that the first theory is as strongly 
idealistic in its implications as the second theory is realistic. But such com- 
ments would be as metaphysical as the theories themselves, and are therefore 
out of place in a purely psychological paper. 

James Ward’s objection to the term “consciousness” (“On the Definition 
of Psychology,” British Journal of Psychology, Vol. I., pp. 21 ff.) is based on a 
different ground—his conviction that the term is ambiguously used for reflective 
“ self-consciousness.” On the main issue of these papers I understand myself 
to be in entire accord with Professor Ward. 

*In “Der doppelte Standpunkt in der Psychologie,” p. 38, note, I suggested 
the equivalence of the second and third of these conceptions of psychology. In a 
later paper of this series I shall state more exactly my view of the relation of 
function to self. In the meantime it should be noted that the identification of 
self-psychology and function-psychology has been disavowed by certain func- 


tional psychologists. (Cf. Stumpf, monograph cited below, p. 9, note; F. 
Arnold, Psychological Review, Vol. XII., p. 372.) 
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adequately conceived except as conscious self; and that both the 
other conceptions of consciousness imply this. I believe, more- 
over, that the explicit adoption of this view would illuminate and 
clarify the treatment of psychology and would facilitate experi- 
mental and comparative study. This deep-rooted persuasion of the 
utility of the conception of psychology as science of the conscious 
self is my excuse for bringing it forward once more and for consid- 
ering the objections urged against it. 


As science of idea, psychology treats of the ‘‘mental state’’ or 
‘‘eontent of consciousness’’ or ‘‘idea’’—that is, of consciousness 
when consciousness is (1) regarded in abstraction from any self or 
subject or mind, and (2) viewed as temporal, as belonging to some 
particular moment. The use of the term ‘‘idea’’ in this sense dates 
from Locke. It is open to the objection that the word is often em- 
ployed with a narrower meaning, that is, as opposed to ‘‘percept,’’ 
on the one hand, and to ‘‘emotion’’ and ‘‘volition,’’ on the other; 
but I have found no single word to take its place. Professor Titch- 
ener, to be sure, replaces the word ‘‘idea’’ by ‘‘mental process,”’ 
but his appropriation of this term must be energetically opposed. 
The word ‘‘process’’ implies either an operation, activity, or func- 
tion, or else a succession or progression. In the first sense the term 
has no place in a psychology which treats itself as analogous to mor- 
phology. In the second sense it is applicable not, as in Titchener’s 
usage, to a single ‘‘idea,’’ but to the whole series of ideas.* I may 
add that I scruple to use the expression ‘‘structural psychology’’ in 
place of my awkward term ‘‘idea psychology,’’ since I prefer to 
reserve the word ‘‘structural’’ to characterize the useful analysis 
into elements which—despite claims to the contrary—is not the 
exclusive procedure of ‘‘idea psychology.’’ 

But psychology is inadequately viewed as science of ideas. This © 
inadequacy may be stated in the following fashion: If I conceive 
psychology as science of ideas I inevitably raise the scientifically 
relevant question, Whose idea? and then I arbitrarily refuse to 
answer my own question. In other words, the ‘‘idea’’ is immedi- 
ately experienced as idea of a self, or subject, mind, ego—eall it as 
one will. To refuse to deal with this self is indeed theoretically 
possible, but is a needlessly abstract, an artificial, an incomplete 
procedure. In a later paper of this series the effort will be made 
to show that an idea psychology is incapable, through this funda- 

* Of. Titchener, “ An Outline of Psychology ” (New Edition, 1905, § 2, p. 9). 
For other statements of the second criticism, cf. my paper on “ A Reconciliation 
between Structural and Functional Psychology,” Psychological Review, Vol. 


XIII; p. 64, note, and J. R. Angell, “ The Province of Functional Psychology,” 
ibid., Vol. XIV., p. 66. 
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mental inadequacy, of describing adequately some, at least, of the 
facts which it studies. 

' It has been objected that my contention, ideas are experienced 
7 belonging to a self, is based on my own self-observation merely, 
‘and that I have not a right to foist the results of my introspection 
on any psychologist who declares that he finds himself conscious of 
ideas and not, at the same time, conscious of the self who has the 
ideas. In reply, I must emphatically state that I have never found 
any upholder of idea psychology who does not unambiguously imply 
the consciousness of self as part of the experience described in terms 
of.the idea. Thus, Professor Titchener actually defines ‘‘mental 
process’’ (his synonym, already eriticized, for ‘‘idea’’) in terms of 
self: The mental process, he says, is ‘‘any process falling within the 
range of our experience in the origination and continuance of which 
we are ourselves necessarily concerned.’’® And Professor Miinster- 
berg defines the psychical as ‘‘that which may be experienced by one 
subject only,’’ in contrast with the physical which he describes as 
‘‘that which can be thought to be experienced by several subjects 
together.’’® Titchener, moreover, distinguishes his two elemental 
forms of mental process, sensation and affection, on the ground that, 
‘‘regarded from the point of view of ordinary life, blue and warm 
are somehow detachable from oneself, whereas pleasantness is 
always within oneself.’ Now, it is hard to see how the idea psy- 
chologist can reasonably deny that the self, or I, is after all the basal 
fact of psychology, if he himself has recourse to the consciousness of 
self in distinguishing ideas from each other and—more than all— 
if he defines the idea (‘‘mental process,’’ ‘‘psychie content’’) in 
terms of self. In the words of Professor Ward: ‘‘The psychologist 
can not bring out the characteristics of his own standpoint by say- 
ing, There are such and such presentations or feelings. . . . To this 
end his statements must (and always do) take the form, He, this 
experient, has such and such presentations, feels thus and thus. . . 
And ... to eliminate [this] is to ignore the experience of the in- 
dividual subject altogether and to abolish what is characteristic of 
psychology.’”® 

To this argument, from the implication by idea psychologists of 
a self, Professor Titchener® and others have objected that the self, 


5“ Outline of Psychology,” §2; italics mine. 

°“Grundziige der Psychologie,” p. 72. Miinsterberg, however, doubtless 
regards this as a philosophical definition. 

*“ Outline of Psychology,” § 32 (1). 

®“On the Definition of Psychology,” The British Journal of Psychology, 
Vol. L., p. 23. Of. the statement of Lipps (“ Leitfaden der Psychologie,” p. 2), 
“To everv content of consciousness belongs this relatedness to the I.” 

® Philosophical Review, Vol. XV., pp. 93 ff. Cf. W. B. Pillsbury, “ The Ego 
aud Empirical Psychology,” Philosophical Review, Vol. XVI., pp. 387 ff. 
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thus implied or referred to, is regarded as a philosophical or an 
epistemological reality, but not as the proper object of a scientific 
psychology. But Titchener himself suggests the possibility of a 
scientific study of the self when he says, in the passage last quoted, 
that ‘‘from the point of view of ordinary life . . . pleasantness is 

. within oneself.’’ For, by these words, he rightly implies that 
the self is an object of every-day consciousness ;’and since any such 
object of ordinary consciousness may become the object, also, of 
scientific study, it follows that there may be a scientific study of 
oneself. In a word, the plain man’s ‘‘self,’’ the self about which 
one raises no metaphysical question of ultimate reality or final 
destiny or definite place in the total scheme of things, may become 
the object also of the psychologist’s observation. 

Later papers of this series will seek to elucidate further this 
conception of the self. The main object of this section has been to 
lay stress on the truth that the idea is immediately experienced as 
idea of a self; that this self may be scientifically studied; that, ac- 
eordingly, psychology is inadequately conceived as science of ideas. 


II. PSYCHOLOGY AS SCIENCE OF MENTAL FUNCTIONS: 
FUNCTIONS OF WHAT? 


THE reaction against the artificiality and abstractness of psy- 
chology conceived as science of ideas, or mental contents, has for the 
most part expressed itself in a doctrine of psychology as science of 
mental functions. It is not altogether easy to understand and to 
estimate this teaching because avowed functional psychologists use 
the term ‘‘mental function’’ in somewhat different senses. (1) 
Mental functions are perhaps most often described as ‘‘operations 
of consciousness,’’?° ‘‘modes ofsmental action,’’ ‘‘forms of mental 
process’’—in the words of Stumpf’s recent monograph, as ‘‘ Akte, 
Zustiinde, Erlebnisse.’’** The pith of the distinction, as actually 
made, is usually the contrast drawn between the liveliness and con- 
ereteness of mental ‘‘function’’ as contrasted with the dead ab- 
stractness of the ‘‘idea,’’ ‘‘presentation,’’ or ‘‘content.’’ This con- 


“The Province of Functional Psychology,” J. R. Angell, Psychological 
Review, Vol. XIV., pp. 63, 64 et al. 

u“ Erscheinungen und psychische Funktionen,” reprinted, 1907, from the 
Abhandlungen d. Kgl. preuss. Akad. d. Wissenschaften vom Jahre 1906, p. 4 of 
the reprint. It is worthy of remark that Stumpf does not adopt the biological- 
teleological view of consciousness which the succeeding pages of this paper out- 
line. Indeed, he explicitly disavows the conception of “function as part played 
with reference to reaching or maintaining an end.” In brief, Stumpf teaches 
that psychology is concerned both with mental functions and with mental con- 
tents. (For a fuller account and a brief criticism of this “ eclectic ”* position, 
cf. a forthcoming notice by the writer in the Psychological Bulletin.) 
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ception of consciousness as mental activity has been prevalent from 
the beginning in psychology,’* but has most often been employed by 
writers who have alternated it, in misleading eclectic fashion, with 
the radically different view of consciousness as series of ideas.** 

The most patent objection to the teaching is its indefiniteness, 
its lack of positive character. Consciousness, it declares, is activity, 
not static content. But—as so far outlined—the doctrine fails to 
distinguish psychie operations from activities of any other type. 
Accordingly, functional psychologists in increasing numbers have 
added definiteness to the teaching by (2) conceiving consciousness 
as reaction, that is, as activity-in-relation-to-environment.'* This is 
the prevalent biological conception in psychology according to which 
one regards ‘‘all our sensations, all our emotions and all our acts 
of will as so many expressions of organic adaptations to our environ- 
ment.’’* Consciousness, from this point of view, is essentially a 
means of coping with one’s surroundings either through accommoda- 
tion to them or through control of them. This environment may 
be conceived as physical, biological, or personal; but ordinarily less 
stress is laid on the personal environment.’® It should be carefully 
noted, in passing, that this functionalist doctrine of consciousness 
as reaction to environment by no means involves identification of 
consciousness with bodily reaction or attitude. It is true that cer- 
tain functional psychologists make the identification, but nothing, in 
my opinion, is more prejudicial to functional psychology than this 
careless habit of defining consciousness in terms of motion—of de- 
scribing perception, for example, not merely as a reaction to en- 
vironment, but as ‘‘an essentially motor process.’’** 

The outline of the doctrine of the mental function is not, how- 
ever, yet complete. The contemporary functional psychologist, not 
content with describing consciousness as reaction to environment, 
commonly (3) lays stress on the ‘‘value,’’ ‘‘meaning,”’ or ‘‘utility”’ 
of the reaction. From this point of view, functional psychology is 


2 Of. Angell, “The Province of Functional Psychology,” loc. cit., p. 63. 

% Cf. on this point my “ An Introduction to Psychology,” pp. 445-446; “‘ Der 
doppelte Standpunkt in der Psychologie,” p. 9. 

* Thorndike, “ Elements of Psychology,” p. 113: “ We could then say that 
the function of mental life was to be impressed by the environment and to 
associate suitable acts with all impressions”; and Judd, “ Psychology, General 
Introduction,” pp. 131-132: “The function which a given sensation serves is 
... determined in large measure by the relation into which the sensation enters.” 

* Angell, “ Psychology,” ‘p. 7. 

*® Angell and Judd, however, recognize the social environment of the self. 
Of. Angell’s “ Psychology,” p. 7; and Judd’s “ Psychology, General Introduc- 
tion,” pp. 310-311. 

* Felix Arnold, in a review of “Der doppelte Standpunkt in der Psychol- 
ogie,” Psychological Bulletin, Vol. I1., p. 372. 
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the science of ‘‘the fundamental utilities of consciousness’’;!® ‘‘the 
introduction of the functional standpoint is observation of an is- 
for’’;?® the important task of the psychologist is the discovery of 
the value of consciousness in delaying, controlling, or selecting. 
In a word, this teleological doctrine studies consciousness as an 
activity which furthers organic life.?° 

It is evident from this outline that whereas most functional psy- 
chologists regard consciousness as helpful reaction to environment, 
all are united in conceiving it as activity, or mental operation. A 
just estimate of the functional thegry must be based, therefore, on 
a valuation of this conception. But, narrowly scrutinized, the the- 
ory of psychology as science of mental activities turns out to be a 
needlessly abstract, an arbitrarily inadequate view. For activity is 
clearly a character of something. ‘To call it relational activity and 
useful activity enlarges, but does not complete, the conception of it, 
since one inevitably and rightly asks concerning any character not 
only ‘‘of what sort is it?’’ but ‘‘whose is it?’’ Thus, one asks con- 
cerning an activity not only ‘‘what kind of activity?’’ but ‘‘activity, 
or function, of what?’’ In truth, the conception of mental activity 
requires the conception of mental actor, even more obviously than 
the full conception of the idea includes that of its possessor. 
Psychology as science of the mental function must, therefore, be 
fundamentally a science of the mental functioner. 

As a matter of fact, functional psychologists have tacitly accepted 
this conclusion. Though they often define psychology as science of 
mental functions, operations, or activities, yet they refer, more or 
less explicitly, to that which functions, operates, or acts. Thus, 
Stout follows the definition of psychology as ‘‘positive science of 
mental process’’ by the question ‘‘What do we mean by ‘mind’ ??’ 


% Angell, “The Province of Functional Psychology,” loc. cit., p. 85. Of. 
Judd, op. cit., p. 131: “ The function of a sensation can be defined only by con- 
sidering the use to which the sensation is put.” 

” Titchener, “ Discussion,” Philosophical Review, Vol. VIII., p. 2917. 

If there were time, I should like to compare this outline of functional 
psychology with that of Angell in the address already cited on “The Province 
of Functional Psychology.” In essentials, I think that my summary closely 
resembles his; and my only important objection to his view is to the following 
teaching: He asserts (loc. cit., p. 67) that the “functional problem” is “ con- 
cerned with discovering how and why conscious processes are what they are” 
and regards this conception of the functional doctrine as “substantially iden- 
tical” with the conception of function as mental activity. But it seems to me 
obvious that these are, in no sense, identital conceptions; and that, indeed, the 
problem of the “ how and why” is common to all forms of psychology. (For an 
assumption similar to Angell’s, cf. Thorndike, “Elements of Psychology,” p. 
184"). 











a 
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and the statement ‘‘Mind exists, wherever consciousness exists”’ ;?* 
Thorndike defines dynamic, or functional, psychology as ‘‘the mind 
in action’’;?* Angell refers to consciousness as an ‘‘agent in the 
furtherance of the life activities of the organism,’’** and Judd (as 
will later appear) explicitly conceives psychology as science of self. 

There is, in truth, no way of combating this conclusion, except 
by arguing that a study of the actor or functioner, however neces- 
sarily implied by functional psychology, would be philosophical, 
not scientific, in character. But at least two distinctly scientific 
conceptions of the ‘‘mental functioner’’ are held by avowed func- 
tional psychologists. The first of these is the conception of the 
psychophysical organism, the complex of mind and body. Psychol- 
ogy, from this standpoint, is the study of the mental processes or 
functions of a being at once mental and physical. So far as I know, 
no one disputes that such a psychophysical organism is a proper 
object of scientific study. A second scientific conception of the 
conscious functioner, or aetor, is as a self related to a physical organ- 
ism, yet not constituting with it a single reality. 

In the next paper of this series I shall try to elucidate and to 
compare these conceptions and to defend the scientific character of 
the second. The aim of this section has been to show that psychol- 
ogy, in so far as it is the science of mental function, is necessarily 
and more fundamentally the science of the mental functioner. 


Mary WHITON CALKINS. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 





REALISM AND THE PHYSICAL WORLD 


PPONENTS of realism have for centuries urged that the sub- 
jectivity of that of which we are aware in sense experience 
is proved by the fact that our sensa vary according to the conditions 
of the physiological organism. These sensa can not be qualities of 
independent objects, it is argued, unless the independent objects are 
supposed to change with every change in our experience of them, 
or unless they be considered as the hospitable asylums of all con- 
tradictions that are banished from the domain of any single experi- 
* « Analytic Psychology,” Chap. I., §1, p. 1. Stout, however, does not, so 
far as I know, use the expression “functional psychology” in describing his 
system. 

1 “¢ Blements of Psychology,” p. 184 and note. 

*.Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago, First Series, III, 
Part II., p. 64. Of. the reference of Professor Mead to the “I” or “subject” 
in “The Definition of the Psychical,” ibid., Part II., pp. 104 ff. Of., also, the 
reference to “the self” in Dr. F. Arnold’s analysis of interest, Psychological 
Bulletin, Vol. II., p. 364°. 
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ence. But if objects and experience keep step with each other in 
their alterations, and yet the objects are independent of the experi- 
ence, it seems as if only a preestablished harmony could account for 
such an amiable relation; and even then only an obstinate tendency 
to see double could keep objects and experience apart. If, however, 
objects remain unaffected by the mutations in our experience and 
yet this experience always in all its changes remains true to the 
objects, then the objects must possess all at once the qualities which 
in our experience appear seriatim temporatimque. But this would 
mean that objects have saddled upon them contradictions that their 
backs can not bear unless their vertebration defies the principles 
that Aristotle and F. H. Bradley have laid down for their anatomy. 
In one form or another this kind of argument has been used against 
the realist almost from the very beginning of philosophy among the 
Greeks up to the present day. 

One of the most recent ways of putting this difficulty is this: 
**Until some third alternative is demonstrated, the alternative be- 
tween the numerical identity and the numerical difference of quality 
perceived and actual quality must be presumed to be a genuine alter- 
native.’’ But ‘‘if there is numerical identity between the quality 
of the object and the quality perceived, we are obliged to say that 
the object possesses simultaneously all the qualities revealed in the 
different perceptions. Or, more specifically, we must be prepared to 
assert that an object may be both red and gray, both moving and 
stationary, both square and oblong, both heavy and light; that, in 
short, our common notions of incompatibility are in the main 
incorrect.’ 

This argument assumes that either all ‘‘qualities perceived’’ 
must be, or else none can be, numerically identical with ‘‘actual 
qualities.’’ There is surely a ‘‘third possibility’’ here, and one has 
merely to point to the so-called square of opposition for its ‘‘demon- 
stration.’’ Why may it not be that some of the ‘‘qualities per- 
ceived’’ are numerically identical with and some numerically dif- 
ferent from the ‘‘actual qualities’??? The realist who adopts this 


1 Professor Bode, in this JouRNAL, Vol. IV., pp. 261 and 263. Professor 
Bode argues from the commonly accepted point of view that subjective objects 
are made of conscious stuff; and if such an assumption were correct, his 
dilemma would indeed be embarrassing to the realist. 

?For the present I use the terminology of the critic; I do not consider it 
satisfactory, however, for it is misleading. Everything of which we are aware 
is actual in a very fundamental sense. The realist does not deny the actuality 
or reality of any object perceived; he merely asserts, dogmatically or tenta- 
tively, the independence of some of these objects; and by this, let me repeat, he 
means that some of these objects can exist and do exist when there is no aware- 
ness of them. Of course it must be admitted here that not all realists maintain 
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third course may indeed be reasonably called on to furnish a criterion 
for distinguishing between the two classes of qualities perceived, but 
he has escaped the necessity of choosing one of the horns of the 
dilemma offered him for his goring. Let us see now whether such 
eriteria can be found. 

They can not be found in the qualia as they immediately present 
themselves to awareness. In hallucination and in dream the sensa 
are qualitatively similar to the sensa which the realist takes to be 
‘‘independent.’’ Hence it is a mistake to suppose that we have some 


ees 


sort of indefinable ‘‘intuition’’ which guarantees the independence 
of certain objects. Prima facie all objects stand on the same foot- 
ing. I think that this statement can be extended as far as Professor 
James extends it? and made to include pleasure and pain, hopes, 
fears, and whatever else in psychology or in popular thought is 
treated as if ‘‘mental’’ in nature. Let us go farther still, and say— 
also with Professor James’s concurrence, I take it—that ‘‘relations”’ 
are not mental in their nature. They show no more of the ear-marks 
of consciousness in their make-up than anything which the most 
materialistic thinker would set up as the genuine reality. Likeness, 


that some of these objects exist when.they are not objects of consciousness. The 
most general definition of realism seems to be that it is the doctrine that main- 
tains the possibility of existence of some sort when there is no awareness. I use 
the term in the rest of this paper of the kind of realism which I am trying to 
study out to its consequences. 

°“ The Place of Affectional Facts in a World of Pure Experience,” in this 
JOURNAL, Vol. II., pp. 286-287: “If ‘ physical’ and ‘mental’ meant two dif- 
ferent kinds of intrinsic nature, immediately, intuitively, and infallibly discern- 
ible, and each fixed forever in whatever bit of experience it qualified, one does 
not see how there could ever have arisen any room for doubt or ambiguity. But 
if, on the contrary, these words are words of sorting, ambiguity is natural.” 
In this article Professor James has performed a great service in abolishing the 
wall of partition, in the shape of intuitive certitude, that was supposed to 
separate unmistakably the “ subjective ” from the “ objective.” If he is correct, 
and I believe that he is, then there is no object of consciousness, in the usual 
sense of the word object, which is “ made, and felt to be made, of consciousness 
exclusively ” (ibid., p. 281). Not only is the stuff of which dreams are made 
of the same sort as that of which independent things are made, such as the 
stuff of houses and trees and stars and flowers, but even “our pleasures and 
pains, our loves and fears and angers” are not made of mind-stuff, nor are 
they states of consciousness. I differ from Professor James in this matter only 
in thinking that I can discover in experience something else than all these 
things, something which is made of conscious stuff, if you will apply to it such 
a gross term. The term is misleading and I use it here only to accentuate a 
fundamental difference in our findings of fact. What consciousness is made of 
is consciousness or, in other words, awareness—which is not a very informing 
sentence, but is meant in the same sense as when one should say that red is 
just made of red, denying that you can probe deeper into the essence of it: it is 
to be taken at its face value. 
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succession, extension are not ‘‘tainted’’ with consciousness in the 
way of either external smear or intrinsic ingredient. They are just 
what we are aware of them as being—that is, they are just likeness, 
succession, extension. So far would I go with the most thorough- 
going immediatist. 

In a sense, therefore, I think that there is much point to the 
metaphor which has recently been applied to consciousness: con- 
sciousness is perfectly ‘‘diaphanous,’’ ‘‘transparent.’’ However, 
when these terms are applied to consciousness in its relation to its 
objects, we must be careful that we do not consider these objects as 
anything else than what they purport to be and are in this im- 
mediacy of presence to awareness. When we begin to speak of 
**independent’’ objects we have got beyond this immediacy of pres- 
ence, and reach a domain in which, therefore, diaphaneity and trans- 
parency may be entirely misleading terms to apply to consciousness. 
For by an ‘‘independent”’ object the realist* means an object that 
exists when there is no awareness of it. It may indeed be the same 
object as that of which we have been aware, or it may have been 
the same object as that of which we are now aware, or again there 
may be more to the object now than we are aware of now. In the last 
contingency, what of more there is to it is, of course, really inde- 
pendent of the awareness, while what there is to it, of which we are 
aware, is not independent of the awareness, in the sense in which 
the realist uses the term independent; for that part of the object 
exists at the same time with the awareness and is the immediate 
object of the awareness. When, therefore, the realist speaks of being 
aware of independent objects, he means that he is aware of objects 
whose existence extends either backward or forward in time beyond 
the span during which they are immediately present to conscious- 
ness. If he ever speaks of the qualities of which he is aware as now 
being independent of the awareness, he begs to be understood as 
meaning by ‘‘independent’’ something different from what he means 
by independence when he speaks of the independence of the quali- 
ties of which he is not aware. He means that in becoming objects of 
awareness they have not undergone any qualitative change from what 
they were when not objects of awareness; or, at least, that if any 
change has occurred it is not to be set down to their entrance into 
consciousness. For the realist does not hold to the changelessness 
of the real, and changes explicable by reference to other conditions 
may occur in an object just at the time when it becomes known. 

Now we are in a position to pursue our search for the criteria for 


* Again I call attention to the fact that I mean by this term the advocate 
of the kind of realism I am studying here. I do not mean to impute the views 
I am discussing to any person who may properly or improperly call himself a 
realist. 
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the discrimination of independent objects from those which are not 
independent. But we have not far to seek. The word is nigh us, 
even in our mouths and in our hearts—yea, in the hearts of idealists 
themselves when they leave their studies and their lecture platforms 
and get in touch with the problems of practical life. All that is 
necessary, therefore, is to describe what we actually do when we all 
seek to arrive at conviction as to the ‘‘independence’’ of any of the 
qualities or complexes of qualities of which we are aware. This has 
been done so frequently and so well that we may be very brief here. 

1. When even an idealist attempts to collect insurance on a sum- 
mer cottage, which he believes to have been destroyed by fire in his 
absence, he does not necessarily go about hunting human witnesses 
who actually saw the fire. If they are not forthcoming he does not 
despair, but neither does he appeal to the perfect witness of all- 
judging Jove, invoking him by the less poetical and anthropomorphie 
style of ‘‘The Absolute.’’ Nor, again, does he ask the assessors 
to award his claim because they have prerational instincts which 
prompt them to believe in psyches who might under unreal condi- 
tions have had sensations of a fire, while he admits that there has 
been no actual fire. On the contrary he is likely, if he is wise, to 
take the assessors to the ruins. If they do not see the ruins which 
he points out to them, he gets off easily if he merely fails to realize 
on his policy. The first step, then, which any sane man takes to 
establish the independent reality of anything is to get some sensa 
which are not the monopoly of any single empirical awareness. A 
single empirical awareness supplemented by the belief that an abso- 
lute awareness would corroborate if it could be reached will hardly 
serve in such an emergency. If the sensa are and remain the exclu- 
sive possession of the insured, in spite of any efforts he makes to get 
them presented to the assessors, their objectivity or independence 
can be maintained only as the substance of things hoped for.* But 


5In fact what differentiates the typical idealist of the present day from the 
realist is not any difference in the use of these criteria, nor any difference as 
to the independence of objects as regards any empirically verifiable awareness, 
but merely the fact that having convinced himself, by the use of these criteria, 
that there are objects independent of any empirically ascertainable awareness, 
he proceeds to supply to these objects an awareness that is not empirically veri- 
fiable and thus he cancels their independence. He would not need such a sup- 
posititious absolute or eternal consciousness or experience if he had not already 
convinced himself that there are objects independent of temporally limited and 
otherwise finite consciousnesses such as ours are. He bases his belief in the 
metempirical consciousness on the acknowledged fact of real “ independence ” 
of empirical awareness, He can not therefore with grace criticize us for going 
at least a mile with him on his journey toward his eternal home. His only 
quarrel must be that we do not go with him twain. 

“This failure does not disprove independence, but it becomes a very heavy 
onus on the man who keeps making the assertion of independence. 
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if he can get partners in his experience, he can begin to do business 
with independent reality. But, of course, it is only a beginning in 
any case; and even the propriety of beginning now may be ques- 
tioned, for the test of ‘‘co-consciousness’’ may be challenged by 
those who do not share in the co-consciousness. Should this chal- 
lenge become insistent the test needs supplementation by another 
test; for common hallucinations and common illusions are by no 
means frequent. 

2. The test by which hallucinations and illusions are differen- 
tiated from the perception of independent reality is what Berkeley 
ealled ‘‘coherence,’’ which is also the test whereby we are justified 
in declining to set down what we experience in dreams as independ- 
ently real. The full treatment of this test is not possible here, for 
it would involve a very long discussion of many matters and would 
thus take us beyond the limits of a single paper. Especially is this 
true of illusions as distinguished from dreams and hallucinations. 
Hence I will omit any further reference to illusions. Hallucina- 
tions are distinguished from ‘‘normal’’ experience by the fact, for 
instance, that the hallucinated voice of a friend is not related to a 
visual sensum of that friend as voice is related to vision ordinarily ; 
and an hallucinated visual sensum is not related to tactual sensa as is 
ordinarily the case. There is not the usual ‘‘coherence.’’ 

I had thought that the test of coherence as applied to dreams 
is generally accepted till I saw it questioned by Mr. F. C. S. 
Schiller, who brings a strange objection to it.7. ‘‘The consciousness 
which condemns the dream experience is no longer the consciousness 
which experienced it. ... For comparison therefore with the intel- 
ligible sequence of successive dreams, we should require an in- 
telligible sequence in successive lives to make the parallel com- 
plete.’’ Now if we had ‘‘intelligible sequence of successive dreams”’ 
as persistently as we have intelligible sequence in our waking ex- 
periences day by day, we might indeed have a problem on our hands 
for our waking philosophy. But when it is urged that the inco- 
herence of dreams is not usually felt when dreaming, the reply must 
be made that the dreamer may, if he pleases and if he can, construct 
a system of philosophy which shall give realistic value to his dream 
sensa: the waking realist will promise not to follow him voluntarily 
into his dreams and try to prove his philosophy wrong. The realist 
philosophizes for men awake, and if he takes dream experiences into 
account, it is only because they are a part of the data which are 
present to him in the way of memory when he is awake, in just the 
same way in which his yesterday’s experiences are present to him 
now. How this waking life’s experiences and its remembered 
*“ Humanism: Philosophical Essays,” pp. 113, 114, foot-note. 
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dreams will be judged by some one when in the sleep of death he 
dreams out a philosophy, the realist prefers to leave to those who 
pretend to know what such dreams will be. It is a queer sort of 
pragmatism which tries to negative actual pragmatic tests pragmat- 
ically made in this life by bringing up the bogey of what may become 
of these tests when unknown difficulties may arise in an unknown 
life. Is there no pragmatic value in the —— that sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof ? 

3. The two preceding tests will give our idealistic friend and his 
assessors a starting-point of a common experience with ‘‘coherent’’ 
elements in it, which are thereby differentiated from elements in the 
experiences of the parties involved, that might be exclusive or in- 
coherent. It is the coherence of these common elements of the ex- 
periences of all that forms the point of departure for a realistic sup- 
plementation of these experiences. The impulse on the part of the 
men concerned to get a more coherent world than their fragmentary 
experiences present to them prompts them to take the remaining 
steps towards realism. They proceed to make an induction. There 
is the debris; what does it mean? That kind of debris in the past 
of all the persons present has been frequently experienced in se- 
quence upon sensa which we eall fire. It is therefore assumed that 
the debris in this case has followed a fire. It is for damage done 
by this assumed fire that the insured wishes to get indemnity. As 
that fire was the object of no ascertainable experience, a place is 
made for the fire by postulating a world of ‘‘independent’’ objects, 
within which the fire could have occurred without waiting for the 
favor of being witnessed. It is this fire which the debris means.® 

*It might be well to pause here for a moment to remark that the kind of 
inductive reasoning mentioned here is used by every one in such a case as this 
and that when a result is obtained that result is accepted as representing 
genuine “ independent” reality, at least till a secondary induction of the same 
general character is made to offset it. Thus some persons, unwilling to accept 
a complete independence of such reality, proceed to make a further induction 
from another set of facts, and conclude that there must have been some aware- 
ness of the reality at the time at which the reality existed. Others cancel the 
result of the primary induction by a secondary induction; they accept the fact 
that there was no awareness of the reality at the time at which it was by the 
first induction concluded to exist; but being unable to distinguish between 
object and awareness, they make the induction that no one else can do so; then 
applying the maxim that what can not be distinguished can not be separated 
in time, they proceed to deny the prior existence of the reality and make it 
merely a conceptual possibility of a perception which was not perceived. There 
are still other ways of discrediting the results of the primary induction, which 
bear witness to the versatility and ingenuity and sometimes to the ingenuous- 
ness of those who have invented them; but they all proceed by the principle of 
induction, similar in kind to that which realism and common sense use to estab- 


lish the independence of certain objects experienced. These secondary inductions 
constitute the so-called arguments against realism. 
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4. Still another criterion may be mentioned, which perhaps is not 
used so much as the others, but which seems to have some pertinence 
here. It is the principle that differences in one class of sensa point 
to independent differences in another class, when there is question as 
to the independent reality of the latter, and when this question is 
based on the fact that the latter sensa are given in different qualities 
to different awarenesses. Perhaps the principle might be called that 
of the irradiation of differences. Its meaning can be made clearer 
by taking a concrete case in which it may be applied. I see a color 
red and another man sees it gray. Which is the real color? That 
is, which is the color the object presumably has when neither of us 
sees it? Both my color-blind friend and I find that behind a pane 
of glass which he sees as gray and I see as red we can develop photo- 
graphs; while behind another pane which we both see as gray we 
can not develop them. My experience of color difference in the two 
cases seems to be corroborated by our joint experience of difference 
in the behavior of the two glasses when white light is passed through 
them. Again, the angle of refraction of two rays of light which I 
see as one red and one gray and my friend sees as both gray are 
experienced by both of us as different. The gray color, therefore, 
in the one ease is set down as ‘‘subjective,’’ that is as existing only 
when my friend and such as he see it. The red color is set down as 
‘*objective,’’ that is, as existing when neither is aware of it, because 
the supposition of its real color difference from what we both see as 
gray comports with its different behavior even when neither of us 
is present. 

In any ease the belief in the ‘‘objectivity’’ is merely a tentative 
belief, a working hypothesis. It is of course possible that both 
colors, and all colors in fact, are ‘‘subjective.’’ But Bradley has 
very convincingly shown that ‘‘bare possibilities’? are not a safe 
foundation on which to build a doubt. Reasonable doubt needs 
‘‘motived possibilities,’’ and the realist contends that the motives 
that have been adduced for the possibility of the subjectivity of 
color are inadequate. But the phrase ‘‘working hypothesis’’ may 
well give us pause, as capable of being construed to be a confession 
of an implied idealism. But I do not believe that such a construc- 
tion is admissible. The realist is not trying to make things tenta- 
tively independent; he is merely trying to give reasons for the faith 
that is in him that they are independent. They either are or are 
not independent; his belief does not alter the facts, Professor Royce’s 
dialectic to the contrary notwithstanding. Except in the sense in 
which we may now be directly aware of things as they existed when 
they set the intermediating agencies at work which result in the 
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brain reaction correlated with the awareness of them,® the very 
nature of the case makes it impossible for the realist to verify his 
belief by appeal to immediate experience of independence; for if 
he were to experience the things whose independence he asserts, and 
experience them at the time at which they existed independently, 
this very experiencing would make them cease to be independent in 
the sense in which he is contending for independence, that is, it 
would make them exist at the time at which there is awareness. The 
realist, therefore, has no illusions on this point. He is not trying 
to see directly the back of his head. He knows he can not do it, but 
he believes, however, that what he can not see he can believe in with 
good reasons. He can live as seeing that which is invisible; in his 
realism he walks by faith and not by sight. 

It will have been noted long ere this that such a realism is prag- 
matic in a very emphatic sense. The criteria used for distinguish- 
ing independent reality from reality which is not independent are 
pragmatic criteria. -Again, it will have been seen that ‘‘immediate 
experience’ furnishes the qualia from among which the pragmatic 
criteria help us pick out some which can be consistently assumed to 
have independent reality. Thus this independent realism, if I may 
so call it, combines pragmatism with immediatism. In this respect 
it agrees with the views of Professors James and Dewey, to whom, 
by the way, I wish to say that I owe more than my recent criticisms 
of them might lead one to suppose. But this realism can not remain 
satisfied with the statement that ‘‘everything is what it is immedi- 
ately experienced as being.’’ This statement, while true so far as 
it goes, is only the beginning of whatever wisdom there may be in 
realism. In addition to the things that are, we recognize also things 
that have been and things that shall be. Of these realism can not 
consistently say that, so far as they were or will be independent, 
they were or will be whatever they are at any time experienced as 
having been or going to be. For there are many ‘‘immediate ex- 
periences’’ of things past and things to come which contradict each 
other, and besides there are many such experiences which are not 
pragmatically confirmed: indeed, there are many ‘‘immediate ex- 
periences’’ which are pragmatically invalidated. For instance, the 
‘‘immediate experience’’ which most geologists till recently had of 
the interior of the earth as molten seems to be pragmatically nega- 
tived by what on the one hand we know of the transmission of undu- 
lations through solid and liquid media, and by what on the other 
hand we know of the transmission of earth tremors through the 
interior of the earth. This illustrates the fact that the qualities 
which, in our theories of the nature of independent reality, we from 

*See this JourNnAL, Vol. IV., pp. 599 ff. 
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time to time refer to such reality, can not all be rightly accepted as 
actually independent. 

We therefore combine immediatism and pragmatism by main- 
taining that immediate experience furnishes us with all sorts of 
qualia, and that of these qualia only some may be properly assumed 
to have independent reality. Realism then postulates that every- 
thing is or was or will be what it is ever immediately experienced as 
being or having been or going to be, when this experience is prag- 
matically confirmed, and when all such immediate experiences have 
been so adjusted to each other that the independent realities we as- 
sume on the basis of these experiences shall not have at the same 
time contradictory qualities. The immediately experienced qualia 
which are ruled out by the pragmatic criteria are then not regarded 
as independently real, and are called subjective. 

The system of independent realities, connected together in such 
ways as are shown in the connections of objects of immediate experi- 
ence, and consisting of sue) qualia as we are praginatically justified 
in regarding as independently existiig, eonstitutes so much of the 
physical world as is known to us. This world is constantly chang- 
ing and more of it is every day coming to be known by us. From 
the fact that our knowledge of it has grown in the past we infer that 
our knowledge will grow in the future, and that therefore our present 
knowledge does not compass it in its totality, if totality it has. But 
as the only theoretical reason we have for assuming our present 
ignorance of any part of this physical world is that every day we 
are coming to know what we were formerly ignorant of, and as 
the only practical reason we have for this assumption is that what 
we know of the physical world does not form a completely coherent 
whole and that we therefore need more. known reality to make that 
world coherent, it is illogical and impractical to assume that what 
lies beyond our present knowledge is in its nature unknowable. Its 
knowableness is at the very bottom of our assumption of it at all. 
In fine, there is no reason to suppose that there is anything real 
which is of such an ultimately cryptic sort that it could not become 
under any conceivable circumstances an object of awareness. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. EVANDER BRADLEY McGILVArRY. 
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Die Melancholie; ein Zustandsbild des manisch-depressiven Irreseins. 
Grorces L. Dreyrus. Mit einem Vorwort von Hofrat Professor Dr. 
Emil Kraepelin. Mit 2 Kurven im Text. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 
1907. Pp. vi+ 329. 

This is an important contribution to psychiatrical method. What the 
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author has done is to analyze the cases, 81 in number, plus 4 doubtful, 
which during the years 1892-1906 have been inmates of the Heidelberg 
clinic under the diagnosis of melancholia. Of these 46 were living at the 
time of the research, the remainder deceased. The attempt has been 
made to follow the course of these cases since their discharge, as well as 
the handful of survivors not yet recovered from the original psychosis. 
Personal investigation of the survivors was made in 38 cases; in 8 others, 
whom it was impracticable to visit, a history was indirectly obtained; and 
for the deceased such information as possible was obtained from living 
connections. The result is seriously to undermine—in the mind of the 
author, at least, to destroy—the position of the Kraepelinian melancholia 
as a disease entity; and in his introduction Kraepelin himself accepts the 
substance of this conclusion. 

Aside from the light that this investigation sheds on a vexed question 
in psychiatry, it is noteworthy as practically the first extended applica- 
tion of statistical methods in its field. In most cases such a task would 
be hedged about with almost prohibitive sources of error. The different 
xiew-points of the various psychiatrical schools combine with the progres- 
five changes in diagnostic policy within the same school to render a 
statistical study of the psychoses a most arduous task. There is needed 
the happy combination of a fairly continuous, not to say competent, 
diagnostic policy extending over a period sufficient to include the number 
of cases requisite for a reliable study. In the present stage of psychiatry, 
it is true that continuity and competence of diagnostic policy are not 
always compatible, as Dreyfus’s figures themselves show. Nevertheless, it 
is probable that few institutions could be found better suited to the pur- 
poses of such an investigation than the Heidelberg clinic from which the 
mass of the material is drawn. 

The admissions to this institution are mainly from the agricultural 
class, and almost invariably of low intellectual level. The investigation 
was facilitated by the fact that the psychosis under consideration is one 
developing by definition only in the later years of life, when the patients, 
at best from a rather stationary class, were not likely subsequently to 
move away from the neighborhood. It is interesting to note the change 
in the attitude toward melancholia indicated in the progressive loss in 
frequency with which the diagnosis is put. Under Kraepelin’s administra- 
tion, the number of melancholias shrunk from 11 out cf 258 admissions in 
1892 to 1 out of 400 admissions in 1902. Then, interestingly enough, at 
the cessation of Kraepelin’s more direct influence’ the number rises again 
to 5 and 4, but during 1905 and 1906 only 1 is recorded, the number of 
admissions having meanwhile risen to 531 and 579. The main loss is 
naturally to the manic-depressive group. The later diagnoses are obvi- 
ously of greater importance to the problem, for only under the most ex- 
clusive features of involution melancholia would the diagnosis have been 
placed. The single case above mentioned has since developed typically 


1Kraepelin mentions in his introduction that he has not yet made the 
diagnosis in Munich. 
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manic-depressive symptoms, and it is noticeable that as the diagnoses of 
melancholia decrease in number, so also do the diagnoses which later have 
to be altered. The author also calls attention to many special sources 
of error in the investigation which can not be enumerated here, but which 
indicate the thoroughness and caution with which the material has been 
examined. 

In the opening chapter the author first traces the history of the term 
“ melancholia,” from its beginning with Hippocrates, through Pinel, Rush, 
Zeller and Leidesdorf, to Guislain and Griesinger, under whom the con- 
ception may be said to reach its broadest significance. Reaction against 
this view-point begins in the work of Kahlbaum, Krafft-Ebing, and Lange, 
who tend to distinguish a melancholia proper from the melancholic color- 
ings of other psychoses. As early as 1878 we find Blandford calling atten- 
tion to the fact that this melancholia is preeminently a disease of the 
involution period. The evolution of the Kraepelinian standpoint, par- 
ticularly in its relation to the manic-depressive group, is naturally a 
special theme with the author. From its inception in the second edition 
he follows it through the various succeeding ones, the main points of 
which are perhaps the stressing of the differential diagnostic value of the 
presence or absence of retardation in the fourth edition, the negative 
definition of melancholia as an involution psychosis in the fifth, and the 
final development of the diagnostic entity of manic-depressive insanity in 
the sixth. The contemporary criticisms of Kraepelin by Jolly, Schott, 
Ziehen, Westphal, Pilcz, and others are also summarized, their general 
tendency being to maintain that Kraepelin’s melancholia is not a disease 
that can be so closely confined to the involution period, and that the clin- 
ical picture is not sufficiently differentiated from that of manic-depressive 
depression. This, as we see, is in part the conclusion which the author 
himself reaches. With the interpretations of Thalbitzer, however, he 
inclines to disagree. 

Indeed, so far as the above-mentioned figures are significant, it can be 
seen that the involution melancholias are already tending to lose them- 
selves in the manic-depressive group. Even Kraepelin’s latest conception 
of the psychosis is a negative one—the term is to include those diseases of 
the involution period that do not find a place among temporary phases 
of the other psychoses. From the depressions of the manic-depressive 
group it is to be distinguished by the presence of anxiety and agitation, 
and especially by the absence of retardation. Moreover, single depres- 
sions without previous attacks constitute a species in the matter of fre- 
_ quency at the involution period, while there are no corresponding manic 
phases. 

Certain of these differentie the author seeks to turn on grounds of 
previous observation. Retardation may also be absent in typical circular 
depressions, and attention is called to the fact that Kraepelin, after describ- 
ing the process of retardation, delineates a phase of the involution picture 
in much the same words. The Stimmungsschwankungen independent of 
outside influences might be interpreted as characteristic manic-depressive 
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symptoms. The statistical plea of the disproportionate heaping up of 
depressions at the involution period is met by the increase at the time of 
typical first attacks of the manic-depressive type. If the involution 
melancholia recovers, this is prima facie evidence of its identity with the 
manic-depressive group, especially if it goes through a light manic phase, 
as certain of them do; if it dements, this may be ascribed to the over- 
laying of the original psychosis by arteriosclerotic conditions. The au- 
thor’s summing up is in the following words: 

“Wir formulieren also unsere Ansicht ‘dahin: Die von Kraepelin 
geschilderte Melancholie (Melancholia simplex, Melancholia agitata, de- 
pressiver Wahnsinn) ist ein Zustandsbild des manisch-depressiven Irre- 
seins. Die Melancholie hat die gleiche giinstige Prognose wie die zirku- 
lire Depression, die nur durch das Hinzutretenkénnen arteriosklerotischer 
Hirnverinderungen einigermassen getriibt wird, ganz ebenso wie die der 
manischen Erregungen im héheren Alter. Die erheblichen kérperlichen 
Schadigungen, besonders des Herzens, welche naturgemisse Folgen der 
schweren Psychose sind, bedingen nicht allzu selten den Tod infolge 
kérperlichen Leidens nach relativ kurzer Dauer der Krankheit. Die 
senile Depression ist kein selbstindiges Krankheitsbild. Fiihrt eine 
Melancholie zum Schwachsinn, so handelt es sich um eine zirkulire De- 
pression in Verbindung mit einer arteriosklerotischen Hirnerkrankung. 
Die senile Demenz, die mit trauriger Verstimmung, Unfahigkeitsgefuhl, 
hypochondrischen Ideen, nichtlichen Angstlichen Erregungen usw., 
einhergeht, zeigt von Anfang an die klinischen Symptome arteriosklero- 
tischer Hirnerkrankung und gehért zum Altersblédsinn. Sie ist, ganz 
seltene Fialle ausgenommen, von dem manisch-depressiven Irresein 
scharf abzutrennen.” 

So much for the interpretation of previous material. We need not 
follow the author closely through the nearly two hundred pages of his- 
tories and detailed analyses of the cases observed. As he well points out, 
the clinical pictures must have been in the great majority constructed 
with a view to maintaining the independence of involution melancholia, 
so that there is small danger that the presence of manic-depressive symp- 
toms is here exaggerated. Suffice it to say that in practically every case 
the author is, from the histories and through his personal after-investiga- 
tions, satisfied that the psychosis should be included in the manic-depres- 
sive group through the presentation of typical manic-depressive signs; as, 
previous attacks, after-attacks subsequent to a first attack diagnosed as 
involution melancholia, the actual presence of retardation, flight of ideas, 
Stimmungsschwankungen, irritability, ete. In this connection it may be 
well to quote the following table of the 81 cases here studied: 


I. 34 personally investigated : 


TERMS GAGCRNEVG TOD 6 oie osc cnccccwcessccsccncvnestesccseds 30 
Manic-depressive insanity plus arteriosclerosis .................. 1 
Probable constitutional depression plus manic-depressive insanity .. 1 


False diagnoses: Alcoholic hallucinosis, hysteria 
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II. 8 not personally investigated : 
Manic-depressive insanity ..........ccececcec eer eecerssceeceues 6 
Manic-depressive insanity very probable ..............eeeee eee 2 


III. 39 deceased: 


Manic-depressive insanity ..........ccccscccvcccccecevceccceons 30 
Manic-depressive insanity plus arteriosclerosis ..............004 3 
Manic-depressive insanity possible ...........0ccceeceeeceeeeene 2 
Manic-depressive insanity plus arteriosclerosis possible .......... 2 
ENE 56.5 5550540 KH dno CNRS NE EOESEEEEERESSEAs GEREN SD 2 


This is the sum and substance of the third chapter, the detail of which 
has its main interest for the clinical student. The remainder of the 
volume is occupied with the consideration of the results. 

Firstly, it does not appear that the results from the group of survivors 
differ sufficiently from those obtained from the deceased to suggest that 
subjective factors in the Nachuntersuchung could have essentially altered 
them. Many of the cases, as has been noted, come with previous depres- 
sions, and would hardly now be diagnosed as involutions anyway. One 
may admit also the manic-depressive character of those cases in which a 
manic phase succeeds a first depression at the involution period. There 
remain the cases of a single attack terminating in recovery, dementia, or 
death. Regarding the first of these, Dr. Dreyfus argues that the single 
attack is no criterion, because acknowledged typically manic-depressive 
attacks may occur only once, and these, indeed, especially at the involu- 
tion period. Now since, according to the data studied, there exists in 
the symptomatology no essential (stichhaltig) difference between the 
single melancholia, the recurrent melancholia, and the melancholia-mania, 
there is no reason why they should not be assigned to the same group of 
manic-depressions. No cases terminating in partial recovery (Heilung 
mit Defekt) were found. The overlaying by arteriosclerotic dementia oc- 
curred in 8 per cent. of the cases. It is to this cause that the author 
attributes the final dementing of certain cases, which, of course, has noth- 
ing directly to do with the relation of the involution melancholia and 
manic-depressive insanity. 

However, Dr. Dreyfus is still willing to assign to the involution cases 
a certain independence within the manic-depressive group. The cases 
which come on at the involution period may receive from this fact a 
certain specific coloring. The attacks are likely to be longer and severer, 
though not sufficiently so to constitute a separable species. It is possible, 
also, as the author mentions later, that some difference may exist in the 
character of the delusions. The prognosis is good, as good as that for 
the conventional forms of manic-depression save for the fact of inter- 
current affections of the circulatory and respiratory systems (arteri- 
osclerosis and tuberculosis). Of the 79 cases (7%. e., 81 less the 2 un- 
diagnosed) 66 per cent. were recovered, or recovering, at the time of death, 
8 per cent., as has been noted, became arteriosclerotic, 25 per cent. died, 
unrecovered, of intercurrent diseases and suicide. The author does not 
seem, however, to have compared the outcome of the involution melan- 
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cholias with that of manic-depressive attacks at the involution period, 
which is here the essential point. 

From the fact that the number of deaths decreases the longer the 
psychosis has lasted, the author suggests the inference that the first few 
years of the illness are the more dangerous to life; this is hardly justifi- 
able, because natural selection might weed out earliest those of least con- 
stitutional resistance. Contrary to some previous opinions, the cases 
showed no especial relation between age and duration of the attack, but 
recovery is usually less rapid in those whose first attack comes at the 
involution period. Heredity appears in about 48 per cent., exciting cause 
in 34 per cent. The latter figure is probably too low, because exciting 
cause was found in 56 per cent. of the living, but only 154 per cent. of 
the dead, where it would be more difficult to trace. Twenty-eight per cent. 
had neither heredity nor cause, 15 per cent. had heredity without cause, 
25 per cent. had cause without heredity, 31 per cent. had both heredity 
and cause. Cause was found in 32 per cent. of the men, and 37 per cent. 
of the women. The author admits that this difference in favor of the 
more affectable sex is too small for significance, but there are also a 
number of other factors which must be considered, e. g., the presence of 
heredity, the exposure to and its relation to the intensity of the causes, 
ete. Fifty-four per cent. had previous attacks, which figure is also too 
low. 

From this point on we are again concerned especially with clinical ob- 
servations. Here we obtain an insight into the more precise criteria upon 
which Dr. Dreyfus has based his sweeping conclusion. He holds that, 
if one approaches the involution cases from the proper point of view, 
there will be no difficulty in finding typical circular symptoms. Of course 
the subjective factor in this procedure needs not to be brought to mind 
here. In some cases he tends to a reinterpretation of already observed 
symptoms. Thus the daily rhythm so characteristic of manic-depressive 
depressions may also in the involution cases be similarly interpreted, and 
has not been allowed its full diagnostic importance. Irritability he finds 
in the sensitivity of the prodromal period, and in the complaining or ac- 
tive bewailing of their condition during the psychosis itself (Hrregbarbeit 
des depressiven Affects). Distractibility even to the point of flight is 
to be noted in certain cases. Talkativeness and delusions of grandeur are 
also to be mentioned as manic symptoms. This brings us to the vexed 
question of retardation, which is undoubtedly often the principal factor 
in. differential diagnosis. The author claims, however, to have found 
traces of it in the majority of his 32 personally followed-up cases, and 
again points out that the chances of it being missed are much greater 
than the chances of it being mistakenly noted in the histories. Many 
cases also show pronounced inadequacy, if this may be regarded as a 
species of retardation, appearing, on account of the class of patients, rather 
on the motor than the intellectual side. Absurd delusions he finds less 
frequently than Kraepelin, and doubts their connection either with ad- 
vanced age or with the prognosis. He opposes the use of the term 
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“hysteromelancholia” as implying the overlaying of a melancholia by 
hysteria, whereas the reverse is the more probable condition. 

Kraepelin speaks of a specific dementia into which nearly half his 
eases go. Of Dreyfus’s cases only the 8 per cent. of arteriosclerotics 
demented. This great discrepancy finds its explanation in the observation 
that several cases exhibit during the course of the psychosis a fairly typi- 
cal dementia picture, and yet subsequently recover, even after their dis- 
charge from treatment. The lack of interest, insight, and orientation in a 
deep depression is not necessarily dementia, however superfictally similar 
it may be. 

Now so far as the immediately ultilitarian value of the diagnosis of 
involution melancholia is concerned, Dr. Dreyfus may probably be said to 
have made his point, and the figures show that Heidelberg in general was 
coming around to the same conclusion. Nevertheless, the question of rela- 
tionship is far from closed. Dr. Dreyfus has made a fruitful comparison 
of involution melancholia with the conventional picture of manic-depres- 
sive insanity. Even more fruitful should be the comparison of the 
involution depressions at large, independent of their diagnosis of in- 
volution melancholia or manic-depressive insanity, especially those oc- 
curring for the first time. Is it possible in certain cases for the involu- 
tion period to give the psychosis a specific coloring? This is the crux of 
the whole matter, beside which the question of disease entities, if as inde- 
pendent of prognostic value as Dreyfus finds it to be, is a matter rather 
academic than clinical. The next point of attack would seem to be that 
above mentioned, especially in a more precise examination of the sympto- 
matology. The most important question remains that of retardation, upon 
which the present study hardly sheds decisive light. Indeed, it may be 
questioned whether the relation of this symptom to the depressions is 
capable of much further study by unaided clinical observation. The ex- 
perimental opportunity would seem to be obvious. 


Freperic Lyman WELLS. 
McLean HospitaL, WAVERLEY, MAss. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE 
DER SINNESORGANE. September, 1907. Band 46. Heft 2. Abtei- 
lung fiir Psychologie. Das Gesetz von der Erhaltung der Energie und 
die Annahme einer Wechselwirkung zwischen Leib und Seele (pp. 81- 
122): Ericu Becuer.— <A discussion of the significance for theories of the 
interaction of body and soul of the experiments by Rubner, Laulanie, and 
Atwater on the conservation of energy in psychical organisms. These 
experiments are held to prove that the law of conservation of energy holds 
for dogs and human beings. From this it is argued that any interaction- 
ary theory which holds that psychical processes are forms of energy is 
untenable. Uberblick iiber die Geschichte und den gegenwirtigen Stand 
des psycho-physiologischen Problems der Augenbewegungen (pp. 123- 
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141): R. Hersertz.— A history of the attempts to find a principle or law 
of eye movements. In view of the varied results achieved, the author asks 
if the whole striving after a principle of eye movements is not thoroughly 
erroneous, and whether the problem of eye movements would not receive 
more psychophysiological import if we were to ask what function and 
significance have eye movements in the psychophysiological processes of 
optical perception. Points out that the recent method of photographing 
eye movements gives us an answer to this general question. Literatur- 
bericht. G.—H. Luquet, Idées générales de psychologie: GiEssLER. Eine 
skandinavische Zettschrift fiir Psychologie: Aatt. Harrwitz, Adrefsbuch 
der deutschen Prizisionsmechanik und Optik: W. A. Nacet. Ewald and 
Jiderholm, Auch alle Gerdusche geben, wenn sie intermittiert werden, 
Intermittenzténe: Scuarrer. Anna Wyczolkowska, A Study of Certain 
Phenomena concerning the Limit of Beats: Max Meyer. Alrutz, En 
Apparat for Undersokning af Smartsinnet: Aatt. Hoefer, Beitrag zur 
Lehre vom Augenmass bet zweidugigem und bei eindugigem Sehen: Aauu. 
Bourdon, Influence de la force centrifuge sur la perception de la ver- 
ticale: W. Stern. G. H. Sabine, The Concreteness of Thought: LirMann. 
Kr. B. R. Aars, Til Erkjendelsens Psykologi: Aatt. G—H. Luquet, 
Logique rationelle et psychologisme: Giesster. H. Hoffding, Begrebet 
Vilie: Aatu. Ft al. 


Kraus, Oskar. Neue Studien zur Aristotelischen Rhetorik. Halle a. S.: 
Max Niemeyer. 1907. Pp. v-+117. 

Merten, O. L’état présent de la philosophie. Paris: Charles Amat. 1907. 
Pp. 118. 

Rey, A. Lecons élémentaires de psychologie et de philosophie. Nouvelle 
édition revue et considérablement augmentée. Paris: Edouard Cornély 
& Co. 1907. Pp. 1042. 9 fr. 

Rugh, Charles Edward; Stevenson, T. P.; Starbuck, Edwin Diller; 
Cramer, Frank; Myers, George E. Moral Training in the Public 
Schools. The California Prize Essays. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1907. 
Pp. 203. 

Wright, William Kelley. The Ethical Significance of Feeling, Pleasure, 
and Happiness in Modern Non-Hedonistic Systems. Philosophic 
Studies: No. 1. Edited by James H. Tufts. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1907. Pp. 91. 50 cents net. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


To Tue Epirors or THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PsycHoLoGy AND ScIEN- 
TIFIC METHODS 
Dear Sirs: My attention has been called by Professor James and 
Dr. Morton Prince to a review in your JourNAL for November 7 by 
Dr. Adolf Meyer of my “ Studies in Psychopathology.” Dr. Meyer gra- 
ciously stamps my work and theories based on it as “ metaneurology,” 
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“metaphysiology ”; he tells of “the closing chapter with its many para- 
doxes,” of “the feeling of awe and wonder at the many things of which 
one might become the victim,” of my “ premature stabilization,” and of 
“incrustations of neurologizing tautology,” and similar pleasantries. It 
is not my present purpose to enter into a discussion with Dr. Meyer as 
to the fairness and validity of his review, but I wish you would kindly 
permit me to .make at least one correction of a statement of his, typical 
of the rest. Dr. Meyer quotes from my paper the following passage: 
“ All the remedial work and all the great work depend on the capacity 
of the nervous system to accumulate energy.” The generalization is 
interesting and well worthy of “ Alice in Wonderland,” but I must really 
decline the honor of its authorship. 

Yours respectfully, 


Boris Sits. 
BROOKLINE, MAss. 





Tue Psychological Clinic for November 15 reports: “ The psychological 
training school, or hospital school, seeks to obtain one or more student 
assistants. The assistant will live at the school and receive instruction 
in psychology, in nursing, and in special work with backward children, 
as part compensation. Those who graduate from the hospital school as 
trainers of backward children should be able to obtain for the training 
of private cases the compensation of trained nurses, in the neighborhood 
of one hundred dollars a month and expenses. The work is of a char- 
acter to recommend itself to college graduates who require financial 
assistance while pursuing graduate work in psychology or sociology. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Dr. Lightner Witmer, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.” 


AccorpiInG to the Atheneum, the third edition of Frazer’s “ Golden 
Bough ” will differ considerably from the preceding editions. Owing to 
the bulk of the present material, the author has decided to break up the 
work into a series of monographs distributed probably as follows: I., The 
Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings; II., The Perils of the Soul and 
the Doctrine of Taboo; III., The Dying God; IV., Adonis, Attis, Osiris; 
V., Balder the Beautiful. Of these sections, number one and number 
four have been published, number one with the title “ Lectures on the 
Early History of the Kingship.” It is hoped that the entire work will 
be ready by the end of 1909. 


Tue Prussian Academy of Sciences has granted to Professor von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 750 marks for the photographic reproduction of 
the manuscripts of Plutarch’s works, and 500 marks to Dr. Kalischer for 
his studies of the organs of hearing. 


Dr. Cuartes E. Cory is in charge of the Department of Philosophy 
in Washington University, St. Louis, in place of Professor A. O. Lovejoy, 
absent on leave during the year 1907-8. 


Sm Ouiver Lopce has been made president of the Faraday Society. 
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